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THE LEAGUE IN ACTION: A wayward duckling and two kittens peek bravely 
from their cage at two dogs sheltered below them. All these animals and hun- 
dreds more were given shelter by the League during the month of September. 
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AWARDS FOR HUMANE SERVICE 


SPECIAL feature of the banquet 
held during The American Hu- 


mane Association’s annual conven- 
tion held in Chicago during the last 
week of September was the presenta- 
tion of AHA service pins. Forty-five 
workers were so honored, of which 
seven received the 
Diamond Service Award Pin for 
fifty or more years of volunteer 


newly-created 


service. 

It is noteworthy that of the seven 
so honored, four are connected with 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
namely, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, 
Sr., Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Mrs. 
Rockwell Coffin and Miss Harriet G. 
Bird. Miss Bird, although a League 
Director for some years, actually re- 
ceived her award because of her long 
association with Red Acre Farm, 
Stow, Massachusetts. 

In addition, Mr. Constantine 
Hutchins, a League Director, re- 
ceived a twenty-five-year volunteer 
service pin, while Miss Eleanor Heus- 
ton and Mr. John Finlayson of the 
League staff were awarded pins for 
forty years of service to the humane 
movement. 

In making the awards, each person 
was cited as follows: 


> Mrs. Jonn M. B. CHuRCHILL, SR. 
— Mrs. Churchill is the only living 


incorporator of the League and 
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served as a Director from the time 
of this organization’s incorporation in 
1899 until 1910. From 1910 until 
1924 she was an Honorary Vice 
President, and then in 1924 she was 
re-elected to the Board of Directors 
there 1949, at 
which time she was again elected an 


and _ served until 
Honorary Vice President. In other 
words, she has served in an official 
Capacity ever since the League’s in- 
corporation sixty-one years ago and 
has been a devoted worker and sup- 


porter of the League through all 
these years. Her husband was the 
League’s first Treasurer and her son, 


John M. B. Churchill, Jr., is the 
present Chairman of the Board. 


> Miss ExvizABeTH W. STORER — 
who is presently bedridden and has 
been in ill health for a number of 
years was elected a Director of the 
League in 1905 and held a director- 
ship until ill health caused her 
resignation in October of 1953. Miss 


Mrs. John M. B. Churchill receives diamond studded service pin from her son John 
M. B. Churchill, as League President, Carlton E. Buttrick, watches. 
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Mrs. Rockwell Coffin receives her A.H.A. diamond 
studded service pin from League President and A.H.A. 


Director, Carlton E. Buttrick. 


Storer was one of the bulwarks in 
instigating and carrying on _ the 
League’s annual Fair and devoted 
countless hours in preparing linens 
and other materials, not only for 
sale at the Fair but, also, at her sum- 
mer home in Maine, the proceeds of 
which were always turned in to the 
Fair account. In fact it would be 
safe to say that in the many years 
during which Miss Storer served on 
the Fair Committee, together with 
her sister Helen who is deceased, 
she probably earned upwards of 
$100,000 for the benefit of the 
League. She was indeed devoted 
to the League and its activities. Upon 
her resignation as a Director, she 
was elected an Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent and still carries the title. 


> Mrs. RockwELL Corrin — is the 
senior member of the League’s Board 
of Directors, having been elected to 
that Board in February of 1911, and 


Hutchins. 


so in two months will have com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous serv- 
ice as a Director of this Society. Mrs. 
Coffin was instrumental in organiz- 
ing and developing the League’s 
Cape Cod Branch, which includes 
shelters at North Harwich and Prov- 
incetown, and has served as an effi- 
cient director of these branches down 
through the years. She has always 
given of her time and energy, and 
for many years has written a column 
on the activities of the Cape Cod 
Branch for each issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRiENDs. She, like Mrs. 
Churchill, has had a long and de- 
voted career in animal protective 
work. 


> CONSTANTINE HuTCHINS—was 
elected a Director of the League in 
1935 and has served in this capacity 
continuously ever since. He is faith- 
ful in his attendance at Directors’ 


meetings and for many years has 


League President and A.H.A. Director, Carlton E. 
Buttrick, presents 25-year service pin to Mr. Constantine 


' 
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given of his valuable time to serve 
on the League’s Finance Commit- 
tec: 


> Miss ELEANOR Heuston — who 
became an employee of the League 
in May of 1920. In the forty years 
which Miss Heuston has spent as a 
member of the staff, she has served as 
the League’s bookkeeper. 


> Joun FINLAYSON — was employed 
in October of 1920, so he, too, is 
eligible for a forty-year service pin. 
Mr. Finlayson has served in various 
capacities, but for many of the years 
with us he has been the shelter super- 
intendent, the position which he still 
holds. 

Actual presentation of the pins was 
made at the League’s October Board 
of Directors’ meeting, with the excep- 
tion of that to Miss Storer who re- 
ceived hers at Phillips House where 
she is confined by illness. 


Carlton E. Buttrick, League President and A.H.A. 
Director, pins 50-year diamond service award on Miss 


Harriet G. Bird’s lapel. 
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John Finlayson and Miss Eleanor Heuston receive their 

A.H.A. 40-year service pins from League President, 
y P & 

Carlton E. Buttrick. 


Fall Fests 
REPORT ON ANNUAL cha cHestiva 
a a a a aT a 


ITH ominous predictions of 
y y rain for both days of our 58th 
Annual Fair, the doors to our Fall 
Festival on October 27th and 28th 
opened on a cloudy day with the 
nip of fall in the air. But the spirits 
of the crowd that entered our portals 
were anything but dismal, and as the 
day brightened with breaks in the 
clouds our own spirits brightened 
with the realization that our friends 
and supporters were there in full 
force to help make this Fair as suc- 
cessful as always. 

Cornstalks, pumpkins, gourds, and 
Indian corn carried the theme of the 
Fair in the decorations. The whole 
Fair was enhanced by new and color- 
ful signs supplied through the tireless 
efforts of the decoration committee 
to give us a “‘new look” all around. 
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Rivaling the decorations were the 
colorful tables arranged by the Table 
Chairmen: the Pine Ridge Table as 
always mounded with jars of spar- 
kling jellies and jams, the Household 
Table with a backdrop of colorful 
handmade aprons, the Animal Help- 
ers’ Table glittering with jewelry, the 
Snack Bar gleaming white and clean, 
the Toy Table and Baby Table each 
with colorful gifts for the younger 
set. This was the scene that greeted 
our friendly visitors to the Fair. 

An outstanding attraction for our 
Fair-goers was the demonstration of 
obedience-trained collie dogs by Mrs. 
Homer Overly of Millis. This was an 
exceptional demonstration because 
these four collies (including one toy) 
obey commands either as a team or 
individually. The demonstration took 


place on the lawn outside of our audi- 
torium and attracted quite a few 
passers-by in addition to those per- 
sons attending the Fair. 

Scheduled tours of the building, in- 
cluding the Shelter, Clinic, and 
Headquarters Offices were again an 
attraction to those who had_ not 
previously had the opportunity, as 
well as to many who had visited with 
us before. We are pleased to encour- 
age this sort of participation by our 
members and friends, because in this 
way they can see just how their con- 
tributions and support of the work of 
the League contribute to the rescue 
and care of lost and unwanted ani- 
mals, and the facilities that are main- 
tained for the treatment of sick and 
injured animals. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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New €ngland REGIONAL SERVICE COUNCIL 
Established 


ERNEsT E. CROWELL, Bangor, Maine 


DYNAMIC new concept to bring 
A greater efficiency to humane 
work throughout the United States 
has recently been developed by The 
American Humane Association by 
the establishment of Regional Service 
Councils. 


New England will become one of 


the first areas to be aided, following 

the organization of a New England 

Regional Service Council at a meet- 

ing held at the headquarters of the 

Animal Rescue League of Boston in 

November. Elected to the Council 

were: 

J. Sern Jones, Chairman, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Miss LauRA M. CARPENTER, Au- 
gusta, Maine 
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Mrs. VirciniA_ KtuinE, Portland, 
Maine 

Guy W. Mann, Lee, New Hamp- 
shire 

Henry Morcu, Jr., 
New Hampshire 


Mrs. ELLeN Ho.wirock, Rutland, 


Portsmouth, 


Vermont 


J. Rogpert Smiru, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts 
Eart E. WENTZzEL, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 
GrorGE ReiLiy, Providence, Rhode 
Island 
The branch Council will permit 
rapid expansion of cooperative efforts 
between The American Humane 
Association and its affiliated agen- 


cies. Requests for AHA service may 
be directed to Service Council offices 
for immediate action. Modern, high- 
speed communications will permit 
close liaison and cooperative effort 
between the Council and The AHA 
Denver headquarters. 

The Regional Service Council, 
also, will augment other AHA serv- 
ices at the regional, state or local 
levels, including coordination and 
action for state legislation, investiga- 
tions under the Nation-wide Inspec- 
tion Program, humane _ education 
and other services. 

Pacific Coast and Mid-western 
Councils already have been organ- 
ized and others will soon follow in 
other sections of the country. 


Cemeteries for Animals 


INCERE affection for animals and appreciation of their 
S unselfish devotion and useful service to man date 
back so far in the history of the world that we cannot find 
the beginning. 

From an early period of history, however, there are 
occasional records showing that this sentiment has been 
manifested by giving them honorable burial. That the 
cave dwellers had their dogs beside them in life and in 
death is probable, for in certain places the bones of dogs 
were discovered in the caves with those of human beings. 
We know, too, that Plutarch in his life of “‘Cato the 
Censor” speaks of seeing near their master’s tomb the 
graves of the mares with which Cimon thrice conquered 
at the Olympic games. The high regard in which the 
early Egyptians held certain animals, particularly cats, is 
well known; in fact, they were not only beloved, but held 
sacred and honored accordingly. Egyptian cemeteries 
were Caves, mausoleums and temples, and in these burial 
places many thousands of embalmed cats have been dis- 
covered. One tomb in Luxor was found filled with cats 
that were wrapped in fine red and white linen, the heads 
covered with masks representing a cat’s head and made 
of the same linen. Perhaps these Egyptian graves were the 
first genuine animal cemeteries. 

Those who have found comfort and pleasure in the 
daily companionship of a dog or cat in their homes often 
cannot bear when this companionship ends to let the 
body be carted away or thrown to the rubbish. As Tenny- 
son wrote: 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


It is because so many pet owners have such feelings 
that cemeteries for animals were started and are ever 
increasing in number. Even so, very little has been writ- 
ten about them and reference material is scarce. For 
someone interested in history and animals, it would make 
a most provocative subject for a master’s thesis. 

Where and when the first small animal cemetery, as we 
visualize it today, was started is a matter of conjecture. 
We do know that in 1881, the then Duke of Cambridge 
opened a cemetery for animals in a secluded corner of 
Hyde Park, London, near the house of the lodge keeper at 
the Victoria Gate. In this quiet spot, close to the throb- 
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by CARLTON BUTTRICK 


bing heart of a great city, the epitaph that Lord Byron 
wrote on his Newfoundland dog is seen on one stone, and 
is well worth quoting: 


‘*When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 
The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied urns record who rests below. 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 
Not what he was, but what he should have been. 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth.” 


And then Byron concludes: 


““Ye who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on, — it honors none you wish to mourn; 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 
I never knew but one — and here he lies.” 


To the north of London in Scotland there is an interest- 
ing cemetery for regimental pets at Edinburg Castle, 
where rows of headstones are inscribed with epitaphs that 
show how the soldiers of the regiment mourned for their 
four-footed companions, and did not consider it a weak- 
ness to pay the respect to their memory they would have 
paid to their own kind. 

Nationality has no barrier when it comes to testifying 
to the love and, in some cases, the gratitude humans have 
felt for companions that for a time gladdened their lives. 
For example, just outside the Clichy Gate of Paris, is an 
island in the Seine called the Isle des Chiens. On this 
island was started in 1898 a cemetery for animals called 
La Neécropole Zoélogique. A handsome fagade of stone 
and a gate of grille work in hammered iron from an origi- 
nal design by the architect of the cemetery, Eugene 
Petit, give beauty and dignity to the entrance. As one 
enters, the first monument which meets the eye is a tall 
and imposing stone erected to the memory of that famous 
St. Bernard, Barry, who had a record of saving the lives 
of forty persons on the snow-clad mountains of the Alps. 
It is tragic that while trying to save the forty-first, Barry 
was killed by the cowardly terror of the very person he 
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was trying to rescue. The simple inscription on the stone 
reads: 


**He saved the lives of forty persons. 
He was killed by the forty-first.”’ 


But this cemetery is not wholly devoted to dogs. There 
is a corner for cats and at the end of the island, a few 
horses and a lion have been buried, but it is to the dog 
that the most loving remembrance has been given in 
words that undoubtedly come from the heart. 

Kanis Ruhe, literally translated meaning ‘‘Peace of 
Dogs,” is the name of what claims to have been the first 
incorporated animal cemetery in America, and is or was 
also known by the name “‘New York Animal Cemetery 
Company, Incorporated.”’ It is situated on Miller’s Farm, 
Yorktown Heights, about thirty-five miles north of New 
York City. It was started in 1906 and within the first year 
one hundred and seventy-five interments had been made. 
More widely known and about the same distance from 
New York City is the Hartsdale Canine Cemetery which 
gets its name from the community in which it is located. 

Probably the first small animal cemetery to be opened 
by a humane organization in America is Pine Ridge 
Cemetery, Dedham, Massachusetts, operated and main- 
tained by the Animal Rescue League of Boston. The first 
burial was made there in 1907 and in the years since 
some 3,500 pets have been laid to rest and several thou- 
sands more cremated and their ashes either scattered or 
returned to the owner. From this beginning the idea has 
spread and today some thirty-three animal protective 
societies from north to south and east to west maintain 
cemeteries. Here in New England, the Massachusetts 
S.P.C.A. operates Hillside Acre at Methuen, which was 
opened in 1918; the Animal Rescue League of New 
Bedford maintains Kempton Memorial Cemetery at 
Acushnet and Red Acre Farm one at South Acton. 
Others are operated by the Connecticut Humane Society 
at Newington and the New Hampshire Humane Society 
in Nashua. 

Throughout the United States many others are pri- 
vately maintained by individuals or veterinarians. 

In recent years there has been an ever-growing interest 
in cemeteries for pets. My files contain many letters from 
both societies and individuals inquiring about the opera- 
tion of a cemetery, and the questions most often asked 
are: 

Is a pet cemetery a worthwhile project? 

Is a pet cemetery self-supporting, profitable, or other- 
wise? 

What are the charges for a grave? 

How large are the graves? 

Is a coffin and grave marker provided? 

Is a crematory necessary? 
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Briefly, let me attempt to answer these questions as 
they apply to animal protective organizations. 

There is no doubt but what a small animal cemetery 
has some advantages to a humane organization. The 
main one being that a society is thus able to serve pet 
owners who would like to avail themselves of its facilities 
to bury a loved pet. The main disadvantage is the cost of 
upkeep and perpetual care of the lots. As the cemetery 
grows, it becomes more of a problem to provide perpetual 
care. On the other hand, because of the service rendered, 
bequests may accrue to the society which might not 
otherwise be obtained, and, of course, the charge for lots 
should be high enough so that the income will assist the 
society in providing necessary care as well as to prevent 
the area from filling up too rapidly. In this connection, 
the income from a pet cemetery probably would not pay 
for its maintenance, but, as I have indicated, bequests 
may provide sufficient and additional income which may 
make the project at least self-supporting over a period of 
time. 

Charges for a grave vary with the society. At the 
League there is a charge of $50 for each lot, which in- 
cludes the opening and closing of the grave and its per- 
petual care. These lots are 18 inches wide and 36 inches 
long and, of course, the person may buy two, three or 
even four lots, depending upon the number of pets which 
may be interred. Many cemeteries have special sections 
set aside where larger plots can be obtained and a higher 
fee charged. Most societies do not provide coffins in the 
burial fee, but many societies have them available in the 
event a pet owner wishes to purchase one. In the case of 
the League, it provides a numbered bronze marker 
which is set into the ground on each grave. This simply 
indicates the number of the lot. However, this is used 
primarily for our own purposes. Generally speaking, any 
monument which is erected by an owner should be in 
keeping with the ideals of the cemetery. While a crema- 
tory is not a necessity, it is worthwhile to consider. 

Today many pet owners prefer cremation to burial and 
unless a crematory is available, there is a loss of revenue. 
Here again the price of cremations varies, but a fair price 
seems to be $10, which could include the scattering of 
ashes for an additional $5 or returning them to the owner 
at a nominal fee of 50¢ to cover postage and handling — 
whichever is his or her desire. 

Most important, once a site has been selected, is to 
make a blueprint of the cemetery area dividing it into 
sections and lots, each properly numbered so that owner- 
ship of lots may be readily established. Make the ceme- 
tery attractive; flowering shrubs and shade trees will 
provide a lovely and natural setting which will attract 
many visitors. They may be men as well as women and 
children lingering along grass-bordered walks, sometimes 

(Continued on page 13) 
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HOW IT STARTED AND HOW IT GREW 
BT gare Moria Cophess Director 


lifty years! Ah! can it be 

That on one vital day 

We watched a century's half at dawn, 
Then dawning fade away. 


HE turned from her desk, a little 
lady of quiet mien dressed in soft 
shades of brown, and rose to meet her 
visitor. ‘‘We have, I believe, much in 
common,” she said. ‘‘Let us sit down 
together and talk it over.” 

Thus, on a winter’s day in 1910, I 
was welcomed as a new Director of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
by its President, Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, and unconsciously the seed 
destined to produce a flourishing 
Branch on Cape Cod was _ then 
planted. 

Discovering that I spent my sum- 
mers at Falmouth, Mrs. Smith told 
me of her ardent desire to extend 
relief to that locality. “‘Letters are 
coming to me from all over the 
Cape,”’ 
help animals in distress.” 

In 1924, when my husband and I 
found a summer home in the town- 
ship of Harwich, Mr. Irwin, of 
Cotuit, the part-time agent ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Smith in 1921, came 
over to help me in local areas where 
deserted cats abounded. As he had 
no shelter where animals could be 
kept, however, these sporadic visits 
were only a makeshift. So each 
autumn on my return to Boston, Mrs. 
Smith and I strove for a more far- 
reaching plan. 

Regrettably it was not until 1931, 
two years after her death, that such 
a plan evolved. Then through the co- 
operation of our Board of Directors 


she said, “‘begging that we 
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Leading us up a winding road 


A road that never ends 


(William E. Brigham, Managing Di- 
rector) two Cape Cod full-time agents 
were appointed. John T. Wood for 
the Central Cape including Harwich 
and Walter F. Nickerson for Eastham 
and the Lower Cape. 

Meantime my husband and I had 
become year-round Harwich resi- 
dents. So with a director and two 
agents on the spot, and aid both 
moral and financial from Boston, 
organization was in sight. 

In March 1931 I addressed the 
Harwich Woman’s Club giving my 
story of the Animal Rescue League 
and a forecast of what we hoped to 
accomplish on the Cape. 

In July we sent out an appeal 
with the heading ‘““THREE REA- 
SONS WHY AN ANIMAL RES- 
CUE LEAGUE IS NEEDED ON 
CAPE COD” to several thousand 
residents and sponsored by forty 
interested citizens whom I had called 
on in scattered towns. 


1. Relief and Shelter for sick, suf- 
fering animals. 


2. Humane Disposition of dis- 
eased, unwanted animals that 
are a menace to our Cape Cod 
Community. 

3. Humane Education through 


distribution of interesting, well- 
written leaflets. Every house- 
hold should know how to care 
properly for its pets. 


Our work through the years has 


Comes Challenge; Life to banish strife 
For Our Fourfooted Friends. 


followed a pattern similar to that of 
the pioneer League in Boston. 

Following up complaints, rescuing 
stray, injured and abandoned ani- 
mals, relieving owners of pets they 
cannot keep and placing them in new 
homes if possible, otherwise putting 
them humanely to sleep — play a 
large part in the duties of our 
agents. 

Because of a conviction that our 
work was needed and because it was 
a hope of Mrs. Huntington Smith 
which we aimed to fulfill, faith 
helped us start our Cape Cod Branch 
in a small way. It keeps on growing! 
Each year becoming better known — 
more fully recognized. Today it IS 
a vital force in the community. 

To us the least of God’s crea- 
tures look for protection, under- 
standing and love. May we never fail 
them! 


In February, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin 
will have served 50 years as a Di- 
rector of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston. During all these years, 
Mrs. Coffin has earnestly endeav- 
ored to improve the lot of animals 
on Cape Cod. On this, her Golden 
Anniversary with The League we 
extend a hearty and sincere ‘‘Thank 
You.” 

THE EDITOR. 
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Notes and Advice from the Clinic 


by the 
VETERINARY STAFF 


MOTIONAL behavior of dogs re- 
E sembles that of human beings 
in several important respects. ‘The 
term emotional behavior is employed 
rather than emotions as the inner 
feelings of animals are not open to 
direct inspection. We may infer from 
its behavior that a dog is angry, 
frightened, jealous, pleased or frus- 
trated. This inference really consti- 
tutes an interpretation of the ob- 
served facts and should always be 
recognized as such. One must always 
be careful to avoid “‘reading into” an 
animal’s behavior feelings and mo- 
tives which do not actually exist. We 
should not, in other words, project 
our own complex emotions into the 
dog. 

Confining ourselves to an objective 
description of the facts, it is plain 
that canine behavior includes coun- 
terparts of human anger, fear, love, 
joy, jealousy and shame. Finer shad- 
ings of these basic patterns may be 
detectable in some cases, and perhaps 
still other items, such as pride and 
embarrassment might be added. 
Now, in using such terms we imply 
nothing more than a gross similarity 
to human behavior. In saying that a 
dog displays jealousy, all that is 
meant is that the animal’s behavior 
resembles that of a jealous man or 
woman. We cannot be sure and 
should never imply that the dog’s 
sensations are identical or even close- 
ly similar to our own. In the interests 
of accuracy and scientific verifica- 
tion, any description of animal emo- 
tions must be confined to the observ- 
able facts of behavior. 


Worming Dogs 


O-CALLED “worms” which afflict 
S pets are intestinal parasites. They 
are distinct species of animal life 
which live part of their life cycle in 
the body of the dog or cat. They are 
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separate and apart from the “‘free 
living’? worms such as the common 
earth worm. 

Worms are called parasites be- 
cause they actually live off the life 
blood and food of your pet. Their 
presence may result in loss of weight, 
weakness, generally poor condition, 
and thereby lower a dog’s resistance 
to disease. 

A dog gets worms usually from 
fecal contamination of his food or 
water or from infected fleas. These 
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immature forms hatch out in the 
dog’s intestine, grow to maturity, 
‘lay eggs’ which pass with the stools 
and may contaminate the soil. 

The only way to tell whether or 
not a dog has worms is by a micro- 
scopic examination of the stool for 
parasite eggs. A veterinarian not 
only determines the presence of para- 
sitic ova but classifies them as to type 
and thereby determines which type 
of the several specific worm remedies 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Record-American Photo by Morris Ostroft 


Phillip Marotta of Quincy waits in the clinic reception area to have his 
dog examined by a League veterinarian. 
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Buyers converge on Treasure Table at annual Fair. 


Annual Fair 
(Continued from page 6) 


We are greatly indebted to the 
members of the Fair Committee who 
worked so hard for the success of the 
Fair, and to the hundred or more 
helpers who served at the tables and 
behind the Snack Bar during the long 
hours of the two-day Fair. Many 
hundreds of others also made possible 
the success of the Fair by mailing in 
contributions of money and articles 
to be sold at the Fair. To all of these 
we are deeply grateful, as well as to 
numerous business institutions in 
Greater Boston who donated in 
response to our appeal. We respect- 
fully submit a list of these latter 
contributors. 


A. STOWELL Co., Boston 

Back Bay JEWELERS, Boston 

Bay StaTE Unirorm, Boston 

BARON ABRAMSON, Boston 

BIGELOW KENNARD Co., Boston 
BricHaM’s Inc., Cambridge 

CENTURY OF Boston, Boston 

CHESTNUT HILL SPORTSWEAR Co., Boston 
CLARKE Fasnions, Boston 
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COsMOPOLITAN MANUFACTURING Co., 
Boston 

Epson’s CHILDREN’S SHOP, INc., Dedham 

FANNY FARMER Canby Co., Cambridge 


~~ 


FIRESTONE AND Parson, Boston 
FRIEND Brotuers Inc., Melrose 
Girt Town, Inc., Boston 
GREEN’S LUGGAGE SuHop, Boston 
GREENSPOON MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Boston 
Henry LEvINnE Co., Boston 
Howe _ Brotuers, Boston 
KEELAN’S HARDWARE, Dedham 
LEEp’s Furriers, Boston 
MELTZER SPORTSWEAR, Medford 
M. E. Warp FL orist, Dedham 
PARENTI SISTERS JEWELERS, Boston 
PARKER CARD SuHop, Boston 
PEERLESS MANUFACTURING Co., Boston 
Penn, THE FLorist, Boston 
Pine STATE MANUFACTURING Co., Boston 
PuriTAN [Ron Works, INc., Boston 
QUAKER Oats COMPANY 
SCHWARTZ SPORTSWEAR Co., Boston 
SHREVE, CRUMP AND Lowe, Boston 
SKIPTON KENNEL SuHop, Boston 
STATLER LUGGAGE SuHop, Boston 
THE SILVERSMITH SHOP, Boston 
Tue TALISMAN SuHop, Boston 
Tuomas Lone Co., Boston 
‘TREFFREY AND PARTRIDGE, Boston 
WALpoRF System, INc., Boston 
WaARDLE Druc Co., Dedham 
WiLi1aM LupLaM Pet SuHop, Boston 
WInpsoR SPORTSWEAR, Boston 
W. W. Winsurp, Boston 
ZOLLOTTO COHEN, Boston 


The Food and Pine Ridge Tables were popular spots with visitors to the Fair. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Mrs. Brooks Potter and League Director, Mrs. James M. Sampson, preside over the 


very attractive Toy Table at the League’s annual Fair. 


Cemeteries 
(Continued from page 9) 


with flowers in their hands which are to be laid on the 
little grave of a once dearly loved and still unforgotten 
fourfooted friend. Up in the trees, birds of various kinds 
may be singing and a squirrel running across the path to 
his conspicuous home in a large oak tree. 

It is in such a setting that many pets have been laid to 
rest, remembered by rich and poor, soldier or statesman, 
alike. Perhaps the reason for this is best expressed by the 
inscription which appears on the monument over the 
erave of Igloo, beloved pet of Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, 


‘He was more than a friend.”’ 


Mrs. William H. P. Smith, Boston, deposits con- 
tribution in basket held by toy dog at the League’s 
annual Fair. The puppy Mrs. Smith is holding is 
from the League’s shelter and was later adopted 
into a new home. 


Record-American Photo by Morris Ostroff 
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Clinic 
(Continued from page 17) 
is the correct one to employ for a 
given dog. 

Much harm can come from indis- 
criminate administration of worm 
remedies. All are toxic to the para- 
sites they remove, so it naturally fol- 
lows that some also may be toxic to 
the dog or cat if improperly used. 
The aforementioned symptoms which 
worms may cause also may be symp- 
toms of a diseased condition other 
than that attributed to worms. So it 
can be readily seen that worming a 
“sick”? dog can and very often does 
complicate an illness or worse yet 
cause further debilitation to an ir- 
reversible degree. 

If one suspects his dog has worms, 
it is best to have a check run on the 
dog’s feces and the dog examined by 
a veterinarian for other possible ills 
as impacted anal glands or skin trou- 
bles may give similar symptoms to 
those produced by internal parasites. 
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Season's Greetings 
To All Our Friends from the 


Officers, Directors and Staff 


of the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


of BOSTON 


Vall GG 
Couut Rumford 
Sad: 


“T am only desirous that science and 
art should once be brought cordially to 
embrace each other, and to direct their 
united efforts to the improvement of 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and to the increase of comfort.’’ 


We concur. 


For fifty years the seal of The Rumford 
Press has carried the inscription 


Ars ex scientia 


CONCORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 


In Boston: 1102 Statler Building e In New York: 418 West 25th Street 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly 
remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ‘‘Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 
connection with any _ other 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
follows: 


I give to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the sum of 

dollars (or if prop- 
erty, describe the property). 
The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. Infor- 


mation will be given gladly. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
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1961 
Dog and Cat 
ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDARS 

for sate 


= 


THE LEAGUE has a supply of very attractive pictorial engagement calen- 
dars for sale at $1.50 each. They make an ideal Christmas gift and are 
attractively boxed for mailing. The dog calendar (see below) has 56 full- 
page, new and appealing photographs representing the six dog types. The 
same sensitive perception and warmth of feeling that have made Walter 
Chandoha’s photographs of cats so memorable serve to put his photo- 
graphs of dogs in a class by themselves. The cat calendar (see above) 
also carries 56 full-page cat photographs by Mr. Chandoha. Each calendar 
is so arranged that at the end of the year the engagement pages may be 


removed, leaving a book of beautiful photos as a permanent collection. 


AAU 


Dog Calendar — 


Send Orders to 


Animal Rescue League 


of Boston 


P.O. Box 265 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 


° e e 


Make checks payable to the League 
and please indicate whether you 
wish a dog or cat calendar 


SUMMA 
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Kemember The 


Christmas Appeal 
for ANIMALS 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to assist 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston in its 
work of animal protection. The Spirit of Christ- 
mas exists in the hearts of all kind people, and 
your contribution will help us to ease and 
WORTHY prevent the suffering of many animals. What 
Gc AUSE better time to remember your animal friends 
than at this season. 
iKO, 


ASSIST IF YOU HAVE NOT 
WORTHY ALREADY SENT YOUR DONATION... 


ANIMALS DO SO NOW! 


Wake Checks Payable to the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


P. 0. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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